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WAR-DEGENERACY OF THE CHURCH. 
“ The church has always been right in regard to peace,”>—Wi.uam Aten, D. D. 
No. II. 
PROOFS FROM POPERY AND PROTESTANTISM.* 


One of the glorious titles of our Lord is Prince of peace ; 
and when the wonderful child, expected for ages, was at last 
born, the company of heaven’s messengers announced his birth 
with that famous anthem in the skies, “Glory to God in the 
highest ; and on earth peace, good-will towards men.” When 
this Prince of peace executed his ministry, he virtually preach- 
ed against war in every sermon: “ Blessed are the poor in 
spirit; for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. Blessed are the 
peace-makers ; for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. I say unto 
you resist not evil ; but whosoever shall smite thee on thy right 
cheek, turn to him the other also. All they that take the 
sword, shall perish by the sword.” 

But those who call themselves Christians have forgotten the 
title of their King, and turned his glory into shame. The gos- 
pel, which was meant to be a word of sovereign power by its 
own peculiar virtues, and to be the rod and staff of Him whose 
kingdom is not of this world, has, by the fleshly counsels and 
worldly compliances of its nominal disciples, been made to ap- 
pear an instrument of human force, the religion of a warlike 
sect, the stimulus and the decoration of military renown. For 
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if we first consider him who calls himself the vicar of Christ 
upon earth, the bishop of bishops, the Roman pontiff, and the 
most ancient possessor of Christendom, we shall in vain search 
for any legacy of peace that he ever has left to the world. On 
the contrary, the pope was the fomenter of almost every war 
that harassed Europe, till his influence in the cabinets of Eu- 
ropean potentates so declined that it could no longer be exerted 
to create confusion and discord among sovereigns, who had 
become too wise to listen to the evil counsels of a despicable 
priest. The pope can now only intrigue about Jesuits and 
monks, or exert his diplomatic skill in the framing of a Con- 
cordat, which any urgency converts into waste paper. ‘The 
old disturber of nations is therefore now quiet, because he can- 
not be tumultuous ; and he is peaceful, because he cannot go to 
war ; and as he is, moreover, an insolvent debtor, and is unable 
to pay his own body-guards, there is no fear of his blowing the 
trumpet of battle again, as he used to do in the days of Eu- 
rope’s darkness. 

Still the Roman Catholic religion is essentially warlike. 
Not only are the operations of war blessed by its ritual, but 
even the Virgin Mary is made by them a captain of armies 
and a commander-in-chief of the most ferocious’ soldiers that 
have appeared on the field of battle since the crusades of Lan- 
guedoc. Don Carlos has nominated the Virgin Mary com- 
mander-in-chief of his bandit forces ; and in the days of Richard 
Il, the archbishop Arundel complained of the Lollards for 
despising the holy Virgin, to whose influence the English were 
mainly indebted for their victories ! 

There have been fighting popes,—popes who themselves 
commanded armies in person. ‘There have been fighting bish- 
ops, fighting saints, fighting cardinals. Masses have been said 
on the field of battle; and holy water, crosses, relics, standards 
are said to have done wonders in turning the fate of contending 
armies. Popes and saints have preached “ war to the knife,” 
and “blood to the horses’ bridles.” St. Bernard, the seraphic 
abbot of Clairvaux, whose works are a sort of text-book of 
sublimated devotion with the mystical school, exerted his vast 
influence in the papacy to excite the murderous passions of 
mankind, and his restless eloquence kindled the crusade of 
1148, frcm which also emanated the luckless expeditions of 
the next century. ‘“Calmly seated in his cell, the gospels 
open before him, and the events of the first crusade fresh in his 
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recollection, St. Bernard thought that nothing was more praise- 
worthy or pious, than to lash the passions of the western nations 
to anew fury for exterminating the infidel powers in the East.” 
His language is a strange instance indeed of studied iniquity. 
“Go forward,” said he, “go forward, ye soldiers, and with a 
dauntless mind, drive back the enemies of the cross of Christ, 
being assured of this, that neither life nor death can separate 
you from the cove of God which is in Christ Jesus, and al- 
ways remembering this in every danger, that whether we live, 
or whether we die, we are the Lord’s. What glorious con- 
querors you will return from battle! what blessed martyrs will 
you die in the field! for a soldier of Christ, I say, kills in secu- 
rity, and dies in security ; he benefits himself when he is dying 
in the ficld, he benefits Christ when he is killing in battle.” 

But sentiments like these, frightful and impious as they are, 
are by no means singular in the Papacy. St. Pius V, and 
divers other popes of sanguinary memory, have written with a 
pen not less bloody than that which the seraphic St. Bernard 
employed to excite mankind to havoc and slaughter; and, in 
one word, we may consider the Vatican as a school of blood 
and murder for all Europe, which, till the eighteenth century, 
was kept in a state of constant agitation by the intrigues of the 
priests of Rome. 

Nor is Protestantism free from the guilt of the same charge. 
It started into being, armed from head to foot for bloody conflict, 
nor dreamed for ages of questioning the right or the duty to 
wield the sword in defence and propagation of its principles. 
The crusades of the dark ages were virtually acted over again 
in the religious wars of the Reformation, which are said to have 
sacrificed no less than 30,000,000 lives. ‘There is not a coun- 
try in Europe, scarce a province, that has not been drenched 
with blood shed by Protestant bands; and not only did the 
Reformers themselves inculcate the duty of fighting for their 
faith, but some of them actually fell, sword in hand, on the field 
of battle. 

The Protestant Church of England is warlike in a high de- 
gree. ‘The Anglican Episcopalians are a fighting sect; their 
liturgy is belligerent, their head is a soldier, their language is 
threatening and violent, and the sermons of their priests have 
frequently been preached for the express purpose of exciting 
the martial propensities of a deceived and credulous people. 
Twice every day, in every cathedral in England, do the clergy 
solemnly pray to God that the king “may vanquish and over- 
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come all his enemies ;” and up to this present hour it never per- 
haps in one single instance has been taught by any clergyman, 
that war is an illegal and impious trade for Christians. On 
the contrary, the American war, and the war against the 
French republic, were frequently commended from the pulpit 
in impassioned harangues ; and many a dignitary owed his ele- 
vation in the church to his servile zeal “for the just and neces- 
sary war.’* 

The Dissenters have hitherto copied the dominant sect in 
their belligerent propensities. ‘The Independents came into | 
the world at first, like Minerva, all armed. We know of them 
first as a fighting sect of saints, following Oliver Cromwell in 
his “crowning mercies” of victory after victory, till they had 
placed their great captain on the throne of England’s ejected 
kings. The language of the pious soldiers of the Protectorate 
may well be placed side by side with the epistles of St. Ber- 
nard or St. Pius V. 

Thomas Harrison, one of king Charles’s judges, a famous 
soldier and friend of Oliver Cromwell, used occasionally to 
write letters to his general from the camp, mingling in his cor- 
respondence notices of war, and effusions of piety. ‘ My lord,” 
said he, ‘let waiting on Jehovah be the greatest and most con- 
siderable business you have every day ; reckon it more than to 
eat, sleep, or counsel together; run aside sometimes from your 
company, and get a word with the Lord. Why should you 
not have three or four precious souls always standing at your 
elbow, with whom you might now and then turn into a corner? 
I have found refreshment and mercy in such a way. Here ts 
little news ; only Charles Vane is returned from Portugal, who 
left our fleet indifferently well. ‘They have seized nine of the 
Portugal ships. ‘The Father of mercies visit and keep your 
soul close to him continually, protect, prosper and preserve you, 
is the prayer of,” &c. 

After the Revolution of 1688, the Dissenters joined the war- 
party with all their hearts. ‘Their interests were bound up 








* It is amusing enough to note the conflicting views of Christians in England and 
America respecting our revolutionary war. In this country, ministers were its chief ad- 
vocates with the multitude ; the few who questioned its lawfulness or expediency, dared 
not provoke the people’s wrath by an avowal of their sentiments ; and whole bodies of 
ministers have since made it a matter of sincere and solemn congratulation, that the 
predecessors of their sect abetted that war; while in England, ministers and Christians, 
with equal confidence and zeal, denounced it as a foul rebellion, condemned by the 
plainest dictates of reason and revelation. What infallible judges of right and wrong 
are men in their own case! Would the members of a piratical community be tolerated 
in denouncing the piracies from which they all gained their livelihood? With such 
judges on the bench, how many of the culprits would be condemned ? Ep. 
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with those of king William; they were personal enemies of 
Louis XLV, and of the house of Stuart; and, from the flight of 
James II to the battle of Preston Pans, they were as thorough 
advocates of battle as could be found in the British realms. 
Dr. Doddridge is said to have enlisted a regiment for the ser- 
vice of government; and the warlike spirit observable in Dr. 
Watts’s hymns, proves beyond doubt, that the Dissenters had 
a martial echo in their hearts responsive to the spirit-stirring 
alarum of drum and trumpet. 
‘«¢Go with our armies to the fight, 
Like a confederate God; 


In vain confederate powers unite 
Against thy lifted rod. 


Onur troops shall gain a wide renown 
By thine assisting hand; 

*Tis God that treads the mighty down, 
And makes the feeble stand.”’ 


*¢In his salvation is our hope, 
And in the name of Israel’s God, 
Our troops shall lift their banners up, 
Our navies spread their flags abroad. 


O may the memory of thy name 
Inspire our armies to the fight! 

Our foes shall fall and die with shame, 
Or quit the field with shameful fright.”’ 

John Wesley was a decided advocate of war. Educated in 
the school of ultra-toryism, he never was able to perceive that 
the profession of arms is incompatible with the gospel. He 
had high notions of the power of constituted authority; he 
prided himself that some of his chief followers were ‘ good sol- 
diers ;’ and thus let slip a golden opportunity for instituting a 
sect whose influence by this time would have well-nigh silenced 
the dia of arms. The principles of peace are entirely unknown 
among the Wesleyan Methodists.* 

We see, then, that the fanaticism of the banner has been 
conspicuous among all the leading sects of Christendom.. The 
priests of the Vatican and of Lambeth have excited wars of 
oppression ; the Protestant Dissenters have never yet emanct- 
pated themselves from the great delusion, that it is meritorious to 
fight * for their God, their liberties, and their country.” The 
new creation, covenanted to Jc.us of Nazareth, has been re- 
tarded by the united efforts of bs pist, Episcopalian, Puritan and 
Methodist ; and the dove of peace, which came with an olive- 








* This is said of Methodists in England.—Ep. 
VOL. III.—NO. VI. 11* 
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branch to assure the world that the tide of carnage was now 
turned, has been driven backwards by a strange concord of 
rival sects, to make way for the cruel eagle of war, the harbin- 
ger of oppression and desolation to the earth. 

And the evil here is very great, if we remember that Chris- 
tian pietists have not only tacitly permitted war, but have fre- 
quently defended and advocated it by a miserable perversion of 
Scripture, and dangerous sentiments of distorted devotion. 
‘Some duties grow among thorns,” said the pious Samuel 
Rutherford, “as to be killed all the day long, and to take pa- 
tiently the spoiling of our goods for Christ. Some duties grow 
among roses, and are honorable and glorious duties, as to kill 
and subdue in a lawful war the enemies of God. ‘The former 
are no sign of wrath, nor the latter of being duly convinced of 
the excellency of Christ, except in so far as we use them, 
through the grace of Christ, as becometh saints.’’* 

Jeremy Taylor, in his “ Ductor Dubitantium,” has laid it 
down as a canon of Christian morals, that lying, deceiving and 
dissembling, besides the ordinary acts of violence, are lawful in 
war, and has undertaken to point out the lies that may or may 
not be told, by generals who are endeavoring to outwit one 
another. 

The religion of Scotland was likewise the offspring and the 
advocate of blood. It has from the first relied on the sword as 
its chief guardian; and the Kirk brands as heresy the belief, 
that Christianity is not to be maintained by force of arms. In 
1728, Mr. Glass was tried by the synod of Angus and Mearns 
for this very heresy. When asked, “Is it unlawful, in your 
opinion, to defend the true religion by arms, or not ?” he replied, 
“'The true religion cannot be defended by arms, as may the 
natural and civil rights and liberties of mankind.” So it 
seems he was only half a heretic, for he still clung to the right of 
bloodshed in defence of our minor, our temporal interests ; 
and the Christian who denies this latter right, would now be 
denounced as somewhat worse than a heretic. 

In view of such facts, | must aver, that the body of Chris- 
tians have forgotten their privileges. But it is time now to 
awake ; and there are already signs of awakening for which we 
should feel thankful ; and, when the truth is perceived, it must 
be acted on, not remissly and negligently, but with zeal and 








* Christ dying, p. 187. Ed. 1647. 
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alacrity. The principles of peace must be incorporated in 
church discipline. ‘The trade of war must be denounced, and 
a soldier must be excommunicated from the churches as an of- 
fender. Let war, offensive and defensive, be Anathema Ma- 
ranatha in all Christian societies; and then, but not till then, 
may we declare that we love the Lord Jesus in sincerity. 





POPERY AND WAR: or 


AN ILLUSTRATION OF WAR-PREJUDICES FROM POPISH SUPERSTITIONS. 


It is melancholy to observe how far the noble energies of the 
human mind may be enslaved by prejudice, and the greatest 
absurdities so woven into its composition, that nothing short of 
death itself can dissolve the charm. 

Look at a few of the dogmas firmly believed by all good 
Catholics. 1. That the pope is the successor of Peter as the 
first bishop of Rome, and that he is infallible, and has power 
to forgive sins, to grant indulgences, and to release souls from 
purgatory.—2. That the Catholic church is immutable, and 
equally infallible with the pope ; that her traditions and decrees 
have the same authority with the Bible itself; and that all who 
die out of her communion, will inevitably go directly to hell. 
—3. They believe in auricular confession, in masses for the 
dead, and in the power of the priest to pray souls out of pur- 
gatory.—4. They worship the virgin Mary, styling her the 
mother of God, pay homage to reliques and images, and regard 
the bread and wine in the sacrament as actually converted into 
the body and blood of Christ.—5. They hold to works of su- 
pererogation, and suppose that from the superabundance of 
Christ’s merits, and the righteousness of martyrs, monks and 
other saints, there has been accumulated such a store-house of su- 
perabundant righteousness, that the pope, having the key, can at 
pleasure dispense as much as he chooses for money, and grant 
through his ministers pardon, and indulgences, and release 
from purgatory. 

Nor is this all; for Catholics believe in the efficacy of holy 
water, holy candles, holy church-bells, exorcism of evil spirits, 
and the like. Such is the faith not merely of papists in the 
dark ages, but of sober, intelligent Catholics at the present day, 
with the Bible in their hands, and all the lights of modern 
science shining around them. 
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Do you inquire for the cause and origin of such superstitions ? 
They are chiefly the result of early education. The Catholic 
child is surrounded from infancy with the emblems of the 
Catholic faith. The first thing which attracted his attention, 
was probably a splendid crucifix between two lighted wax can- 
dles ; and, long before he knew their meaning, a cross, an agnus 
dei, or a medal with the effigies of the virgin and child, was 
hung round his neck with a string of beads. His first play- 
things were little images of the virgin and the saints; and 
images or pictures of Mary and the saints he used from earliest 
childhood to meet at every turn, in doors and out, at the corners 
of the streets, and on the quays, with candles burning before 
them at noonday, and often surrounded by the votive offerings 
of sailors supposed to have been saved from shipwreck by the 
agency of those saints, or the virgin. ‘These offerings consist in 
pictures exhibiting the scene of deliverance or cure said to have 
been effected; and pictures are also displayed representing 
souls in purgatory, with angels pulling them out by the hair of 
their heads. 

Another thing which strikes the attention of a Catholic child 
out of doors, is the splendor of Catholic processions. The 
pyx, all of gold, representing the sun, with golden rays diverg- 
ing from a crystal centre, is carried under a rich canopy of silk, 
by a bare-headed priest, dressed most sumptuously in gold and 
silver tissue, preceded by a huge cross of silver or gilt, and some 
files of dragoons, bare- headed, with their caps slung behind 
their backs, ‘mounted on elegant horses, richly caparisoned, and 
followed by a vast concourse of priests, monks and friars, in 
their various habits, and the civil and military authorities and 
principal citizens, in their best attire, all carrying long wax 
candles, lighted even at noonday. All the populace who 
throng the side-walks, fall on their knees, and uncover their 
heads, as the procession passes; and the unlucky Protestant 
who cannot escape, must kneel with the rest, or feel the weight 
of some soldier's sabre. Sometimes the images of the virgin or 
of saints, or perhaps the relics of some departed saint, are pa- 
raded in the same manner. The monks chant, the bells ring, 
and cannon are fired. Splendid altars, with images and lighted 
wax candles, are erected at the corners of the streets ; the bal- 
conies are covered with rich tapestry, and the windows are fill- 
ed with eager faces to see the passing show. The churches are 
dressed in ‘colors, and lighted up at noonday with a profusion 
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of wax candles; and all the “pomp and circumstance”’ of 
Catholic worship are made to pass in review. 

All the books put into the hands of Catholic children, are 
filled with the pictures and legends of saints. Their whole 
education savors of popery. ‘The birth-days of saints are ob- 
served with festivities, and high festivals are appointed in which 
revelry, dancing, intemperance and lasciviousness are tolerated, 
if not encouraged, by indulgences. 

Thus the minds of Catholic children receive in infancy a bias 
which it is almost impossible afterwards to change. Prejudices 
are sowed which “ grow with their growth, and strengthen with 
their strength,” till it is next to impossible ever to eradicate 
them. They refuse to examine their belief by the light of 
revelation ; the plainest truths of the gospel fall powerless on 
their minds; and their priests so interpret insulated texts of 
Scripture as to sanction all their superstitions. Mankind are 
more prone to justify things as they are, than to inquire whether 
they ought to be so. It is easier going with the current than 
against it. . 

But Roman Catholics are not the only slaves to the preju- 
dices of education. ‘There are creeds and practices among 
Protestants as much at variance with the gospel as any which 
| have mentioned above, and supported like them by the preju- 
dices of early education. Let us examine our prejudices in 
favor of war, and we shall find them as firmly rooted as any 
Catholic prejudices, and for nearly the same reasons. The 
gospel inculcates humility, meekness, forbearance, long-suffer- 
ing, overcoming evil with good, love of enemies, and a willing- 
ness to suffer for them, rather than to make them suffer; and 
it absolutely forbids pride, haughtiness, retaliation, revenge, 
overcoming evil with evil, or doing any thing to our enemies 
inconsistent with perfect love and good-will towards them. 
What is the reason that the Christian world will not receive 
this doctrine, plainly laid down in the gospel, and constituting 
in fact the spirit and marrow of it? It is because we have 
aoe prejudices against the truth, just as the Catholics have 

one. 

The first thing which strikes the attention of children among 
us, Is often the bright button, the gold-laced, party-colored 
clothing, the gorgeous helmet, and the nodding plume of the 
soldier, His first playthings are little pewter soldiers, tin drums 
and trumpets, and miniature instruments of death. The first 
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pictures which he sees, are often of great warriors and battles: 
‘The first statues which he sees, are of some Napoleon, Nelson, 
or Wellington. ‘The first processions which he sees, are mili- 
tary, more noisy, gaudy and brilliant than those of the Catholics, 
The first books which he reads, tell him of the glorious exploits 
of great generals, and murderers by wholesale, who are honored 
as heroes, and almost deified as demi-gods. The birth-days of 
wairiors, and the anniversaries of victories, are celebrated by 
ringing of bells, roaring of cannon, and hoisting of colors on 
board of ships; and our churches, once a year, are made to 
resound with our boasts of victory; while gluttony, intemper- 
ance, dancing and the theatre end these Christian bacchanalia. 
Here, too, we find it more easy to go with the current than 
against it, and are more disposed to take things as they are, 
than to inguire if things are according to the religion we pro- 
fess. We are industriously taught, that our only safety lies in 
arms, and that, if we are not prepared to kill other people, they 
will kill us. ‘The spirit of peace, though confessedly the spirit 
of our holy religion, is stigmatized as mean, pusillanimous and 
cowardly ; and though Christ has blessed the peace-makers, 
there are many who would treat them as traitors to their coun- 
try ; and liberty of conscience is not granted them, when they 
refuse to bear arms, and they have to suffer a persecution as 
severe as Protestants now suffer in popish countries, and there 
are not wanting Protestant priests to quote three or four insula- 
ted texts of the gospel, and by their interpretation, justify war 
and bloodshed in the followers of the meek and merciful Jesus, 
who died for his enemies. I leave it for the reader to follow 
up the parallel, and he will find it to agree in almost every 
particular. 

Protestant Christian, pause and consider ; and, while you pity 
or condemn the benighted Catholics, examine your own preju- 
dices in favor of war, a custom a thousand times more cruel 
and destructive to the souls and bodies of men, than the in- 
quisition ever was, because a thousand times more extended. 
Where one has perished by the flames of the inquisition, ten 
thousand have perished by the flames of war, even in Christian 
lands. But, ah, how different the end of the two classes of 
victims! The victim of the inquisition embraces the stake, 
and mounts up to meet his Saviour in the skies. But the 
victims of war, alas, who shall tell their doom? First prepared 
for endless misery by the vices of the camp, and then sent, 
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without a moment’s space for repentance, to their last ac- 
count. 

Where the advocates of war can find one text in the gospel 
which can be tortured into an approbation of war, the Roman 
Catholic can find ten which can be construed into an appro- 
bation of his superstitions. Where there is one text which 
discountenances the superstitions of the Catholic, an hundred 
fairly discountenance war. 

The reformation has been begun; but it has, as yet, made 
little progress. We still hold many errors in common with the 
Catholics, and we have far, very far, to go, before we arrive at 
the purity of the primitive church; for “when the lamp of 
Christianity burnt bright,” Christians did not take the sword 
for any earthly consideration. War was almost the first error 
which crept into the church ; and it let in a legion of others ; 
and war must be banished from the church before it can expel 
the others. 

If these things are so, Christian, what are you doing? 
“Why stand ye here all the day idle?” Go into the vine- 
yard, even at this late hour, and you will not lose your reward. 
Cultivate your Saviour’s favorite olive-tree, which has been so 
much neglected by the keepers of the vineyard. Examine the 
subject impartially, and when convinced, do something imme- 
diately. Buy and distribute peace tracts. Contribute to the 
peace cause. And, above all, pray for God’s blessing on the 
labors of the friends of peace. 





A COMMON MISTAKE. 


“There is a military spirit to which republics have owed 
their foundation and their preservation. It kindles under the 
keen sense of high-seated and high-handed wrong. It is fed 
and purified at the altars of religion. It burns with the in- 
extinguishable fires of patriotism. It is cheered, warmed and 
elevated, by the charm and smile of beauty, and it is touched 
and exalted by every recollected endearment of domestic love. 
It devotes itself, in the perfect spirit of self-immolation, to the 
Mae and protection of all that is valuable and lovely in 
ife. 

This was uttered by a candidate for office in an electioneer- 
8 speech ; but, however accordant with popular opinion, we 
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deny the correctness of almost every sentiment it contains. 4 
military spirit the origin and support of republics! It has 
been the bane, and the ultimate destroyer of nearly all that 
ever existed. Was not this the political cancer on the bosom 
of Greece that ate up her liberties? Did not the sword stab 
the freedom of Rome? Did it not cut asunder the Helvetic 
Union, and the Hanseatic League? ‘The shores of time are 
strewed with the wrecks of free governments, ruined by “a 
military spirit ;’ and, if our liberties are ever lost, they will 
doubtless be hewn down by the sword. 

A military spirit fed and purified by religion! Can any 
man in his senses believe this? A religion of peace nourish 
the spirit of war? ‘The God of peace infuse into his own chil- 
dren a thirst for blood? The Prince of peace instigate his 
followers to butcher mankind? ‘This the import, the practical 
result of “love your enemies,—resist not evil,—turn the other 
cheek?” What a libel on Christianity ! 

A military spirit burning with the fires of patriotism! 
Patriotism may wield the sword for its own purposes ; but there 
is not, never was, nor ever can be, ary patriotism in “ a military 
spirit.” Some of our revolutionary soldiers were doubtless ac- 
tuated by patriotic views ; but such were not the motives of the 
great mass, and not one soldier in a hundred that fights from 
any other than vile, selfish, and wicked motives. 

The self-immolation of a military spirit! 1s disinterested- 
ness the pervading spirit of armies? ‘The mass of soldiers, the 
very refuse of society, offscourings of prisons and penitentiaries, 
actuated by a self-denying regard to the public good! Look 
at the gang of patriotic rascals and villains recently armed for 
the vindication of Canadian rights. 

Just look at the religion of this paragraph. Is that a Christian 
spirit which “ kindles under a keen sense of wrong, is cheered, 
warmed and elevated by the charm and the smile of beauty?” 
Such the spirit of Paul, of Christ ? A. 





Bravery.—Why do men boast so much of bravery? It's 
a quality they have in common with the brutes; nay, brutes 
excel them in this respect; for lions, tigers, bull-dogs, fighting- 
cocks, all show more bravery. They fight with their fangs an 
claws; while men, in their cowardice, arm themselves with 
weapons to render themselves more secure, and their combats 
more destructive. 
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A GLANCE AT THE EVILS OF WAR. 


From a recent life of Wallenstein, we quote a brief sketch 
of the atrocities and horrors connected with “ the thirty years’ 
war,” which closed near the middle of the seventeenth century ; 
and the reader will bear in mind, that it was prosecuted as a 
religious war between the professed followers of the same 
Prince of peace; and that Christians in almost every country 
in Euiope were required by law to pray for its success on both 
sides ! 


“Thirty years of war, carried on, not with the surplus population 
and resources of the country, but with its very capital and substarice, 
had brought the empire to the verge of ruin and barbarism; and 
the pictures of desolation handed down to us by writers and 
chroniclers of the period are absolutely frightful to contemplate. 

Of all the commanders who appeared during the war, Gustavus 
Adolphus was alone able to preserve in his army a strict and humane 
system of discipline. In most armies, the mercenary soldiers, irreg- 
ularly paid and worse supplied, were obliged to tear by force from 
the citizens and peasants the means of subsistence. The country 
people resisted wherever they were strongest; acts of violence foi- 
lowed; the peasantry slew and in Catholic countries tortured strag- 
ling soldiers and attacked even small detached parties. The 
military avenged their comrades, neglecting too often to distinguish 
between the innocent and the guilty, till ruin and devastation tracked 
at last the progress of every march, 

The war was carried on without plan or system. Expeditions 
were undertaken, apparently with no other view than to desolate 
hostile provinces; and in the end, provisions and winter quarters 
formed the principal objects of the summer campaigns. Want, 
sickness, distress, and the total absence of discipline, by which these 
evils were fearfully augmented, when not created, destroyed far 
more troops than the sword, and entire armies were swept away 
before they had even seen an enemy. Soldiers left the ranks singly 
or in bands, as it suited them, and generally took to plundering ; in 
1642 the whole of Marshall Gubriant’s army dispersed itself and 
— into robber hordes that committed the most fearful depreda- 
lons, 

The enormities charged against the French troops of the period 
are equal to those charged even against the Croats; but it must be 
recollected that Gubriant’s army was, in fact, the remains of the 
army which had been raised by the Duke of Weimar ; and was com- 
posed of adventurers from all countries. It must also be observed, 
that the French soldiers of the early part of the seventeenth century, 
Were in a great proportion vagrants and vagabonds, taken up as bad 
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subjects by the police, and sent to the army, either because troops were 
wanted, or because the individuals pressed could give no satisfactory 
account of themselves. These men resembled in nothing the French 
soldiers of Louis XIV, and his successors; still less did they resem- 
ble the soldiers of the empire, and !east of all the soldiers of the 
republic. The imperial and republican soldiers were the best men 
France could produce: it was their gallantry and intelligence which 
snade the reputation of their leaders; and atoned, on countless 
occasions, for the ignorance and ineapacity of their crowned and 
laureled chief. Sometimes these gallant soldiers did even more, and 
made up, by humanity and good conduct, for a system of war intro- 
duced by unprincipled governments, and commanders, and natu- 
rally fraught with every species of crime and disorder. 

Whether arts, sciences, learning and civilization lost or gained by 
the thirty years’ war, is a question not very easily decided, though 
historians mostly assert that Europe was thrown back for a century 
by its ruinous consequences. In many parts of Germany learning 
was no doubt retarded; in others it was altogether swept away, 
along withthe population. An entire generation who would not, 
in general, prove the best citizens, also grew up amid scenes of strife, 
Jicentiousness, and the uncertainty of the morrow. But the amount 
of knowledge existing could not be destroyed; and thousands of 
learned, able, and industrious Germans emigrated and carried along 
with them, into other and less enlightened countries, the arts and 
knowledge, for which their own was already distinguished. The 
Danes, Swedes, Poles, and Scots, who fought in Germany, tliere 
came in contact with a state of civilization superior to what existed 
in their own countries; and along with much unworthy spoil, some 
fair and honorable booty would at least be carried home by the 
military adventurers. As good sometimes results from evil, the 
unworthy plunder may at times have produced beneficial effects. 
The Swedes, in imitation of Maximilian, who had sent the Heidelberg 
library to Rome, sent libraries, paintings, statues, and works of art to 
Sweden, where, owing to the scarcity of such treasures, they could 
hardly fail to create some taste for learning, literature, and refinement. 

It was to the pressure and hardness of the times, however, that 
Europe owed the progress which it made: the iron time forced upon 
men an excess of mental exertion that produced far nobler fruit 
than any likely to have arisen during the calm reign of ordinary 
peace. And the young Germany which grew up from the thirty 
years’ war, was already many generations in advance of the 
Germany that witnessed the first outbreaking of the great Bo- 
hemian voleano. 

But whatever advantage Europe may have gained by the contest 
Germany purchased its share of the benefit at a fearful price. Law, 
justice, equity,—in many places all the decencies of life,—had entirely 
vanished from a land in which force alone wielded the arbitrary 
sceptre of command. The country is said to have lost twelve mil- 
lions of inhabitants by the contest; and the population, which 
amounted to sixteen millions, when the troubles first broke out, 
counted hardly more than four millions when the war closed. 
Though this statement may, perhaps, be exaggerated, it seems pretty 
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well ascertained that the population of the Duchy of Wirtenberg 
was reduced from half a million to forty-eight thousand; that of 
Bohemia had already been reduced from three millions, to eight 
hundred and ninety thousand before the death of Ferdinand H; 
Saxony and Brunswick suffered in the same proportion. 

In the Electorate of Hesse, seventeen towns, forty-seven castles, 
and three hundred villages had been burnt to the ground. In the 
Dutchy of Wirtenberg, eight towns, forty-five villages, thirty-six 
thousand houses, had been laid in ashes, and seventy thousand 
hearth fires completely extinguished: seven churches and four 
hundred and forty-four houses, had been burned at Eichsted. 
Many towns that had escaped destruction were almost depopulated : 
three hundred houses stood empty at Nordheim; more then two 
hundred had been pulled down at Gottingen, merely to serve 
for fuel. The wealthy city of Augsburg, which contained eighty 
thousand inhabitants before the war, had only eighteen thousand leit 
when it closed: this town, like many others, has never recovered iis 
former prosperity. No less than thirty thousand villages and ham- 
lets are said to have been destroyed: in many others the population 
had entirely died out, and the unburied corpses of the last victims 
of violence or disease, were left exposed about the streets or fields, 
to be mangled and torn to pieces by birds and beasts of prey. 

In the last campaign of the war, the French and Swedes burned 
no less than a hundred villages in Bavaria alone; and the skulls of 
St. Cosmas and St. Damianus had to be sent from Bremen to Munich, 
in order to console Maximilian for the ruin he had brought over his 
beautiful country. But even these pitable relics failed to allay the 
fears of the unhappy Elector: the share which he had taken in 
bringing about this desolating contest, pressed heavily on the latter 
years of his life. In vain he prayed and fasted: the dreadful future 
was constantly before his sight, and the once valiant soldier and 
ambitious prince died at last a trembling and despairing bigot. 

The crimes and cruelties of which the troops were frequently 
guilty would appear almost incredible, were they not attested in a 
manner to render doubt altogether impossible. But independent of 
private accounts, we have various reports from the authorities of 
towns, villages, and provinces, complaining of the atrocities com- 
mitted by the lawless soldiery. Peaceful peasants were hunted for 
mere sport, like the beasts of the forest; citizens were nailed up 
against doors and walls, and fired at like targets; while horsemen 
and Croats tried their skill at striking off the heads of young chil- 
dren ata blow. Ears and noses were cut off, eyes were scooped 
out, and the most horrible tortures contrived to extract money from 
the sufferers, or to make them disclose where property was con- 
cealed. Women were exposed to every species of indignity; they 
were collected in bands, and driven, like slaves, into the camps of 
the ruffian soldiery and men had to fly from their homes to escape 
withessing the dishonor to which their wives and daughters were 
subjected. 

Houses and villages were burnt out of mere wantonness, and the 
wretched inhabitants too often forced into the flames, to be con- 
sumed along with their dwellings. Amid these scenes of horror, 
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intemperance, dissipation, and profligacy were carried to the high- 
est pitch. Intoxication frequently prevented the Austrian Genera 
Goltz from giving out the countersign; aud General Banner was, on 
one occasion, so drunk for four days together, that he could not 
receive the French ambassador, Beauregard, who had an important 
message to deliver. ‘Such was the state of triumphant crime,” says 
a writer of the period, “that many, driven to despair, denied even 
the existence of a Deity, declaring that if there were a God in 
heaven, lie would not fail to destroy with thunder and lightning, a 
world of sin and wickedness.” ; 

The peasants, expelled from their homes, enlisted with the 
oppressors, in order to inflict upon others the sufferings which they 
had themselves been made to endure. The fields were allowed to 
run waste, and the absence of industry on one side, added to de- 
struction on the other, soon produced famine, which, as usual, brought 
infections and pestilential diseases in its train. In 1635, there were 
not hands enough leit at Schweidnitz to bury the dead, and the town of 
Ohlau hadélost its last citizen. Want augmented crime, even where 
an increase was thought impossible. In many places hunger had 
overcome all repugnance to human flesh, and the tales of cannibalism 
handed down to us are of far too horrible a nature to be here 
repeated. 

The cup of human suffering was full even to overflowing, and the 
very aspect of the land was “undergoing a rapid change. Forests 
sprung up during the contest, and covered entire districts, which 
had been in full cultivation before the war; and wolves, and other 
beasts of prey took possession of the deserted haunts of men. This 
was particularly the case in Brunswick, Brandenburg, and Pomerania, 
where heaps of ashes in the midst of wildernesses served long after- 
wards to mark the spots where peace and civilization had once 
flourished. In many parts of the country, the ruins of castles and 
stately edifices still attest the fury with which the war was carried 
on; and on such spots tradition generally points out the surrounding 
forests, as occupying the sites of fertile fields, whence the lordly 
owners of the mansions derived food and subsistence for themselves 
and their numerous retainers.” 


PRIZE ESSAYS ON A CONGRESS OF NATIONS. 


Prize Essays on a Congress of Nations for the adjustment of interna- 
tional disputes, and for the promotion of universal peace, without resort 
to arms; together with a Sixth Essay, comprising the substance of the 
Rejected Essays. Boston: Whipple & Damrell, for the American 
Peace Society. 1840. pp. 700. 


The history of this volume is rather long and complicated. 
The American Peace Society, at its first annual meeting 1 
1829, offered, through one of its distinguished friends, a premium 
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first of thirty dollars, and then of fifty, for the best essay on 
a Congress of Nations ; but of the four or five essays presented, 
the one that was accepted and published, gave only a brief 
and inadequate, though popular view of the subject. The 
magnitude of the object called for a much greater effort; and 
to secure, if possible, a dissertation worthy of the theme, two 
gentlemen in the city of New York offered, in 1831, a pre- 
mium of five hundred dollars, for the best essay on a Congress 
of Nations, and one hundred for the next best; but the com- 
mittee of award—Hon. Joseph Story, William Wirt, and John 
M’Lean,—could not agree upon any one of the forty essays 
presented, and recommended an equal distribution of the 
premium among five which they designated. ‘This decision 
was rejected; and the gentlemen who had offered the premium, 
immediately raised it to one thousand dollars for the best essay 
only; but the new board of arbiters—Hon. J. Q. Adams, 
James Kent, and Thomas S. Grimké, whose lamented death 
in 1834, left a vacancy that was subsequently filled by Hon. 
Daniel Webster,—could not agree in thinking any one of the 
candidates exclusively deserving of the prize, and therefore 
declined making any award. 

Here the whole business rested, and left the American Peace 
Society in a predicament somewhat embarrassing. We had 
assumed no responsibility in the matter; but having permitted 
our periodical to be used in giving publicity to the offer of 
successive premiums, ve felt ourselves bound in honor to do 
what we could to prevent the best writers from losing the 
benefit of their labors. Our President was accordingly author- 
ized, with the aid of such persons as he might choose from 
the Executive Committee, to select five of the best essays, and 
publish them in a volume, together with a sixth essay from his 
own pen, to contain along with his own remarks, whatever 
matter, revelant to the subject, he might find in the rejected 
essays. Several had been withdrawn, and three or four pub- 
lished by their authors; still thirty-five were examined, of 
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which five, selected by the Committee, are published in the 
work now before us. 

This volume, though unavoidably delayed much beyond our 
original purpose, will fully meet every reasonable expectation 
of the subscribers It contains about twenty per cent. more 
matter than was promised in the prospectus ; and the ty pograph- 
ical execution is equal to any thing we have ever seen on 
this side of the Atlantic. It is in every respect a rich and 
splendid volume. | 

We regret that the names of all the writers could not be 
given. One chose to withdraw his from the public; and two 
other essays were accompanied with no signatures that furnished 
any clue to the writers. Only three names are given— 
Joun A. Bouues, of Boston, Tuomas C. Upnam, Professor 
in Bowdoin College, Maine, and Wiit1am Lapp, the President 
of our.Society. 

Our limits will not allow us, at present, to attempt a full review 
of this great work ; but we feel safe in assuring our readers that 
it will richly repay a perusal. It contains a large amount of 
valuable and interesting matter; and few persons can rise from 
a thorough examination of its contents, without a far deeper 
impression than ever before of the magnitude and practical 
importance of the subject it discusses; a subject demanding, 
and destined ere-long to secure, incomparably more attention 
than it has ever yet received. 

The essays composing this volume, are written with various 
degrees of ability, and acquaintance with the subject ; but every 
one of them is rich in thought, and most of them beautiful in their 
style. Ina field of inquiry so new, so vast, and so difficult, 
we could not expect perfect maturity, completeness or consis- 
tency of views; but we find all these qualities in a much 
higher degree than we had anticipated. We are also surprised 
to discover so little repetition in a series of half a dozen writers 
on the same subject; but as each one struck out his own train 
of thought, only a few ideas are repeated, and these in connec- 
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tions and with aspects more or less new. ‘The Essays were 
obviously selected with an eye not merely to their intrinsic 
merits, but especially to a consecutive and cumulative exhibi- 
tion of the whole subject; and the committee of selection 
inform us that some, confessedly superior, as compositions, to 
a part of those published, were rejected because they were 
occupied with topics interesting to the general reader, but 
irrelevant to the single object for which the premium was 
offered. 

I. The first Essay is by Jonn A. Bowxes, a member of the 
Boston bar, and presents a brief, but lucid and well-arranged 
view of the general subject. It first proves, by arguments 
apart from the promises of Revelation, the possibility of abolish- 
ing the custom of war. ‘The second chapter sketches the 
history and character of international jurisprudence, for the 
purpose of illustrating its deficiencies, and thus showing the 
necessity of a congress or grand convention of the civilized 
world to supply those deficiencies, and form a settled, uniform 
law of nations. ‘The third chapter discusses the nature of such 
a congress—its formation, its purposes and powers, its modes of 
operation, and the means of enforcing its decisions. The 
fourth and Jast chapter reviews the history, nature and influence 
of tribunals or confederacies somewhat analogous, to the one 
we propose ; and comes with much force to the conclusion, that 
no valid objection to our scheme can be drawn from the defects 
and evils of devices so unlike our own. 

II. The second Essay, by an unknown writer who assumes 
the name of Hamiiron, is somewhat obscure, and likely to be 
read with less interest than any other one in the volume. 
Still it is well argued, and will reward those who may have 
patience to dig out its deep-laid thoughts. 

Ill. The third Essay, signed M. by its unknown author, is 
written in a beautiful style, and will be perused with much 
interest. It is more thoroughly historical than any other in its 
illustration of the subject, and spends its main strength in 
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showing the feasibility and efficiency of the proposed Congress ; 
points which it discusses with much clearness and force. 

IV. The fourth Essay, by Proressor Upuam, is remarkably 
lucid in its style and arrangement. ‘The author seems to have 
grasped his whole subject in one view, and then divided it 
into a natural succession of chapters—historical notices of 
international congresses—the objects which would specially 
demand attention from such a Congress as we propose—weights 
and measures—the slave trade—insufficiency of present modes 
of redress—objections to the proposed Congress—circumstances 
favorable to it—concluding remarks. 

V. The fifth Essay, by “A Friend of Peace,” contains many 
valuable thoughts directly pertinent to the main point. The 
writer has obviously reflected much on the subject, and presents 
his ideas in a way well calculated to arrest attention and 
remove objections to the general scheme. 

VI. The last Essay, from the pen of our President, professes 
to give the substancef what he found relevant to the subject 
in the rejected Essays; but it bears a strong impress of his 
own mind, and exhibits proof of nearly, if not quite as much 
originality as any of the preceding essays. It is divided into 
fifteen chapters, and presents a fuller, and, on some points, a 
more minute and thorough view of the subject than we have 
ever seen. It brings the whole discussion down to the present 
time, and will be found, we think, more satisfactory than any 
thing hitherto published. It contains some new views that we 
deem very important ; and its distinction between the legislative 
and judicial functions of the proposed Congress, between a 
Congress of legislators, and a court of judges, will be likely to 
remove most of the objections heretofore urged against the 
measure. 

Appended to this essay, we find a series of interesting and 
important documents—extracts from the speech made at the 
opening of the Congress of Panama; first, second and third 
petitions to the Legislature of Massachusetts on a Congress of 
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Nations, with the able reports made in favor of their object, 
and the strong resolves that were finally passed with so much 
unanimity ;—first petition to Congress on the same subject 
at the session of 1837-38, together with Mr. Legare’s Report 
from the Committee on Foreign Affairs ;—subsequent petitions 
to Congress in answer to the objections urged in that report ;— 
an able petition, as a specimen of what has been done in differ- 
ent parts of the country, from the friends of peace in Portsmouth, 
N. H.;—and the petition of the London Peace Society to 
Parliament, in the winter of 1838-39. 

We know not to how many minds the world is indebted for 
the progress already made in bringing this great subject before 
the public; ‘but we think much praise is due to Origen 
Bacueter, and L. D. Dewey, of the city of New York, who 
have in various ways labored long, and hard, and not without 
success, for the futherance of this object; to Mr. Lapp, whose 
time, and money, and popular pen have been so cheerfully and 
zealously devoted to the same purpose; and, though last, not 
least, to 'uHomas T'Hompson, of this city, who has perhaps 
done more than any other man to prepare the way for a 
successful presentation of the subject before the community, 
and whose indefatigable zeal secured the very important action 
of our own Legislature in favor of the project. 

Our limits will not allow us at present to say more concern- 
ing this invaluable contribution to the fast growing literature of 
peace ; but we design hereafter to lay the volume under large 
contributions to our pages. It was written for the world; and 
measures are in train to insure its circulation through all the 
high places of Christendom. A copy will be sent to the 
President of the United States, and the head of every depart- 
ment, to the Governor of every State in the Union, to every 
foreizn ambassador at Washington, to every cabinet in Europe, 
and to all the republics on this continent. 

We cannot help regarding this whole movement as likely to 
form a new and important era in the cause of peace. Our 
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main difficulty has heretofore consisted in getting the attention 
of mankind; but we think the eye of Christendom must ere- 
long be gradually turned more and more to the subject, until 
its master-minds, its Burkes, and Cannings, and Broughams, its 
Foys, and Perriers, and Hardenbergs, its Franklins, and Mad- 
isons, and Marshalls, will concentrate upon it the full blaze of 
their own clear, vigorous, richly furnished intellects, and hold 
it up before the whole world like the sun in the heavens. 

Such a volume necessarily involves a large amount of expense ; 
and we trust our friends, not only the subscribers but others, 
will come promptly to our relief. We have no surplus funds 
for this object ; our income does not suffice even for our current, 
indispensable expenses ; and our President, who has generously 
assumed the pecuniary responsibility of the work, had previously 
paid or pledged for the cause some two thousand dollars in a 
single year. There is far greater need of liberal contributions 
from our friends, for this and other purposes, than any of them 
are aware; and we hope. that all, who are able, will furnish 
themselves with a copy of this work. The edition, however, 
is small; and those who wish for a copy, should secure one 
without delay. 


WANT OF FUNDS, 


No cause is so liable as that of Peace, to have its pecuniary, 
claims overlooked, especially at a time like the present ; but we 
would earnestly remind our friends, that more money is indis- 
pensable to the prosecution of our great and good work. We 
cannot support agencies, and publish a periodical, and tracts, 
and volumes, besides all our other unavoidable expenses, without 
funds. In meeting the special emergences of the last year, we 
went nearly $1,500 beyond our income, though we did not 
make a tenth part of the efforts that ought to have been put forth; 
the President of our Society paid or pledged for the cause about 
$2,000 from his own purse ; some other friends are willing to 
make similar efforts and sacrifices in proportion to their means; 
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and still we shall need much more than we have yet received to 


meet the current expenses of the year. 
We ought to have not less than $2,000 forthwith; and we will 


suggest several ways in which this sum could easily be raised. 
1. By taking the Advocate, and procuring other subscribers ; 
the most effective way, as far as it goes, of obtaining pecuniary 
aid. Cannot every reader of the Advocate send us one or two 
new subscribers? 2. By becoming annual members by the 
payment of $2, or more, which will entitle the donor to all our 
current publications? 3. By becoming Life-members. And 
cannot many of our friends give for this purpose $20 each? 
4, Cannot some of our ablest and most liberal supporters send 
us such donations as they make to some other objects—their 


$20, or $50, or $100? 


The Bloodhounds.—It seems that the abettors of that mean and 
mercenary war with the Seminoles in Florida, baffled in all their 
plans, have sent to Cuba for bloodhounds to aid them in their butch- 
ery of the Indians. We-can hardly regret the measure, because it 
develops the real spirit of war, and has given occasion for the recoil 
of public sentiment against that worse than savage warfare with a 
tribe by nature remarkably mild and inoffensive, but goaded at last 
to desperate revenge by the outrages inflicted upon them under the 
sanction of our government. Humanity has at length lifted her 
voice of indignant rebuke ; our rulers have been compelled to apol- 
ogize for the measure ; and we are glad, for the honor of the nation, 
that our government did not order the employment of bloodhounds, 
and has directed that, if used at all, they shall be muzzled, and not 
be allowed to bite or worry the Indians. We more than suspect 
that they were imported in the hope of superseding the human 
agents previously employed in that nefarious, abominable war; but 
the spirit of humanity, still lingering in the nation, will not brook 
such an outrage, and our government, in chagrin and shame, is 
driven by public opinion to turn them into mere guides to the so 
called civilized, Christian butchers in our service. 


{> The next Annual Meeting of our Society will be held, as 
usual, in Boston, during the last week in May, along with the anni- 
versaries. of kindred societies. Due notice will be given in the 
papers. 
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EDWARD NOYES. 


It becomes our painful duty to announce the death of this tried 
and much lamented friend of our cause, on Sunday the 8th ult., in 
this city, after an illness of several weeks, at the age of thirty-two, 
We give place to the following extract from the Records of our 
Society, as a well-merited tribute to his memory: 


“The Executive Committee of the American Peace Society, 
deeply afflicted by the death of their late Recording Secretary, a 
member both of the Committee, and of the Board of Directors, can- 
not, in justice to their own feelings, or to the memory of their 
departed brother, refrain from recording their testimony to the 
eminent worth of our associate in the cause of peace, so full of its 
spirit, so strong in the belief of its principles, so warm and steadfast 
in his zeal for its advancement, so amiable and excellent in every 
aspect we have seen of his character, and so strongly endeared to us 
by all the recollections of our private and official intercourse with 
him. He has left in our hearts a sweet savor like the memory of 
the just ; and while we deeply mourn the loss to our cause, we rejoice 
in the confidence that the beloved peace-maker has gone to receive 
the promised reward of his heavenly Father.” 





Receipts from January 15, to March 12. 
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SEGRE Peed ads 000 600 000008 viteiées D4 12 | GLOMORIEE east cscs cccccccccccccccces 5 82 
Taunton,....- Mili cc csccee bese dde ve 8 00 | Sandy Batye..cscceccccccvcccccccess 5 00 
SMinot «SMG R ee oo vecccoccscvccves - 589) CORBSEEE es 0800s ckdcescsce sini ‘ate sR 
aR 2 So EERE as - 400 Caleb Lothrop,.......sseeeeeee 100 
Poland, ....ceseccseccccccceccsses eee 250) Dedham,..........00 ecccccccece coon 2G 
Wiscasset, to complete the Life Mem- Boston, Charles Stoddard,.....-+++++ 3 00 
bership of Rev. Witt1am L. Mat- Henry Edwards,.....++eese+ - 300 
War sccsrceosensoue eee sceseme 1000 John Parker,...+s...eseeeeee . 1000 
Portland, Artemas Carter,...enssseee 1 00 W.E. H. Te icc cdaneeniaeill 3 00 
Miss BUG OIG ce cicceeeess 1 00 poneeagees 
Woodbury § Storer,. sivecuseddne- ae $308 89 
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